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... a word of advice to such young women as may arrive strangers in town,
... Immediately on their arrival... and sometimes sooner, even upon the
road to it, there are miscreants of both sexes on the watch to seduce the fresh
country maiden, with infinite protestations of friendship, service, love and
pity, to prostitution.... For this reason, the very carriages which convey
them are hunted and examined; the inns where they alight are beset by these
infernal hirelings who ... put on the demure shew of modesty and sanctity
for their deception. If she applies to an office of intelligence, 'tis odds but she
falls into the hands of some procuress... ,11
It was the custom of mistresses to meet the wagons which brought
country girls to London in order to find and engage servants.12 It is
clear that this must have given great opportunities for what were called
* the delusive snares ... laid daily by the agents of Hell for the ruin of
innocence*.11 The first scene in Hogarth's Harlot's Progress was one
frequently played in real life.
Irish immigration was of great industrial importance and profoundly
affected social conditions in London. The original Irish colony, dating
from the early seventeenth century, was in the parish of St Giles in the
Fields, but as time went on settlements were made all over the metro-
polis, outside the City. The Irish in London were for the most part
unskilled labourers. They were builders' labourers, chairmen, porters,
coal-heavers, milk-sellers and street hawkers, and they were publicans
and lodging-house keepers, apparently chiefly catering for their own
countrymen. There were also Irish weavers in London; there was a
close connexion between the silk trades of London and Dublin, and
linen weavers came over from Ireland and took to silk weaving. The
wives of the Irish labourers who Lived near the markets often carried
loads of fruit, vegetables, etc., through the streets. There was a seasonal
immigration of Irish labour for the hay harvest round London, from
which doubtless the permanent colonies were partly recruited. The Irish
thus supplied a considerable part of the casual and unskilled labour of
the metropolis and there were many among its professional beggars.
The population of the Irish colonies in London was partly per-
manent, partly fluctuating. The cow-keepers round London cultivated
hay intensively and employed large numbers of Irish for the harvest.
Many of these arrived in London before the time of the harvest^with